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A RUSSIAN OFFICER PRESENTING THE PRIZE TICKET TO HIS MOSTESS. 


THE RUSSIAN LOTTERY TICKET. 
Stare lotteries have been called, and, we think, 
with justice, “gambling institutions.” Their 
principles are undoubtedly those of the hazard- 


table, and their effects in all countries have been 
No. 177, 1855. 
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to foster an improvident yet avaricious spirit, and 
a superstitious dependence on luck, which injure 
alike religion and morality. Examples of their 
evil working are, unfortunately, too abundant 
throughout Europe; and in our own England, 
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the state lottery, which is not yet half a century 
abolished, was also amply productive of evil. In 
Russia, too, the institution flourished, and on one 
occasion was—no thanks to the vicious system— 
the accidental, or, more properly speaking, the 
providential means of rewarding a deed of kindness, 
which we now proceed to detail, altering the cireum- 
stantial, though not the essential, facts of the case. 

Towards the end of the last century, when the 
empress Catherine, commonly called the Great, 
was making war on Turkey, building the marble 
palace, and setting an example of lavish expendi- 


ture and bad morals to her Russian capital, there | 


stood in the province of Libau a certain poor vil- 
lage named Vetski. Like most of the rural villages 
in Russia, Vetski had one long street of cottages 
built of the trunks of trees laid one upon another, 
plastered with clay, thatched with hemp and reeds, 
and standing each in its own yard inclosed by a 
rude timber fence, all but the gable end, in which 
was the entrance door. At one end of the street 
stood a church, also of wood, with a copper vane 
and a cemetery full of crosses. At the other 
stood the hoff, in build resembling the cottages, 
but very much larger, rising to two stories, and 
supplemented by a porch, a court-yard, and the 
great granary; for there should have dwelt the 
lord of Vetski. Round the whole village lay 
fenceless and half-cultivated fields in the midst of a 
plain, bounded on the south by a forest of birch and 
pine, and seemingly without limits in every other 
direction. 

As commonly happens in Russian villages, all 
the inhabitants followed one calling. Nobody but 
coopers had lived there since the church and the 
hoff were built, but one Leof, a shepherd, whom 
the boyar brought with him from the south to 
look after his ate sh and he died three 
years after, leaving a son and a widow. 

Small communities—especially in secluded situ- 
ations—are apt to have characteristics of their 
own; and it was so with the coopers of Vetski: 
far and wide they were known for a closeness of 
hand and society, exceedingly unlovely. The 
travelling merchants, who bought their wares and 
supplied them with necessaries, were men from 
their own village. Their priests had succeeded 
each other regularly—father and son. They were 
all related in some degree; and it was popularly 
said that a stranger would have no chance of room 
in their churchyard. These good people had re- 
garded Leof with no friendly eyes ; first, because 
he was not a cooper; secondly, because he came 
from the borders of Lithuania; and thirdly, be- 
cause they thought their boyar unduly favoured 
the stranger. In the last cause of dissatisfaction 
Leof and his family had little reason to rejoice. 
Count Vetskinhoff belonged to a class of noblemen 
by no means rare at the court of the great czarina. 


Vetski, with some leagues of the neighbouring | 
plain and forest, the old timber hoff, and, of course, | 
all the coopers, constituted his estate; but his | 


ambition was to lead the ton of St. Petersburg, and 
he was foremost in everything foreign and fashion- 
able. The Saxony sheep had been a movement in 
that direction. The flock was purchased, and a shep- 
herd, who chanced to be a free peasant, brought, 
with fine promises and great condescension, from 
his home on the banks of the Niemen; but the 


winter of that northern plain was too hard for the 
sheep; they began to pine, and the count forgot 
them, as by that time he had married one of the 
cezarina’s maids of honour, and required a still more 
expensive establishment in St. Petersburg. To 
meet that demand the old family hoff was shut up, 
all the household retainers summoned to the capi- 
tal, and, except once a year, when a steward came 
at the end of summer to get his lord’s dues, no 
sight or sound of their master reached the coopers, 
Thus left out of mind, the Saxony flock grew 
thinner every winter. Their poor shepherd tended 
them night and day, hoping the count would re. 
| member his services, till at last a fever, caught in 
| searching for two lambs which the wolves had 
| carried off, brought him to the churchyard, where, 
|contrary to popular opinion, he found a grave, 
| His wife, Anna Ivanoua—Anna, the daughter of 
John, as her Christian and surname ran in Russian 
fashion—had come with him from amongst her 
| people and her kindred, after what neighbouring 
| peasants considered a rather tedious wooing, when || 
| Leof’s prospects had become brilliant through the 
| patronage of count Vetskinhoff. 
| Anna’s dowry consisted of a spinning-wheel, a 
| Polish cow, and a pewter teapot. ‘She had, besides, 
| a dowry of good looks, being ruddy, fair, and flax- 
en haired; and, better than all these, Anna was 
| kindly, prudent, and, according to her imperfect 
light, pious. Though overwhelmed with sorrow 
when poor Leof died, she contrived to live on 
among the coopers in her now lonely cottage, and 
rear her infant son, also named Leof, with the help 
of the spinning-wheel and the Polish cow ; for these 
were, under Providence, the widow’s only support. 
The steward sent the remnants of her husband’s 
flock to his uncle’s farm on the Dnieper, saying, 
the count had made little profit by that business ; 
but Anna might keep the cottage, and By dues 
for it, till a better tenant turned up. Happily 
nobody of that kind appeared; but the dues were | 
a heavy burden, especially in hard winters. They 
were paid, however, and herself and son honestly | 
maintained till little Leof’s seventh birth-day, |, 
when there occurred the heaviest snow-storm ever || 
remembered in Vetski. 

It was the middle of October; winter was not 
quite expected; but seasons are apt to change 
with sudden haste in the north. The day had 
been cold and gloomy, and towards. evening fierce 
blasts began to sweep the plain and forest, driving 
before them masses of heavy clouds, which gra- | 
dually left no trace of daylight, but a lurid glare | 
in the west. Well did the villagers know these | 
signals of the tempest, and every family prepared, || 
as best they could, for a long stay within doors. 
The cattle were secured in their winter quarters at | 
the rear of each cottage; large supplies of fire- || 
wood were carried in, and the coopers bade each 
other good-night as they retired into their homes, 
where every stove was heated and every dvor | 
made fast. With the night down came a perlect || 
deluge of snow, such as more southern climates || 
seldom see—thick and fine, and frozen hard as || 
sand, it came on the blast in one continuous drift, 
closing up every window and crevice, till the vil- 
lagers could hear, but no longer see the storm. 

Anna had carefully brought in her Polish cow. 
Little Leof had helped to carry in firewood, and 
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now sat by the stove watching with no small in- 
terest the baking of a barley cake, which, together 
with a piece of hard cheese and a mess of salted 
cabbage, was to furnish a more than common sup- 
per. Both mother and child had worked hard 
and eaten little that day. Tine winter was come, 
but they had provisions ; and Anna was telling the 
small but intelligent boy how thankful they should 
be, when, in the pause of the storm, she heard a 
loud knocking at one of the village doors, and a 
man’s voice crying: “ Good Christian people, let 
me in from the snow; I am an officer on my way 
to serve the czarina.”’ 

No one opened; and at door after door she 
heard the traveller knock, now with entreaties for 
the sake of charity, then with threats of his own 
and the ezarina’s vengeance ; but the strong doors 
stood firm, and the coopers remained silent. Anna 
was no stranger to the character of her neigh- 
bours. She knew their habitual churlishness would 
be just then fortified by the conviction, that what- 
ever dwelling the traveller entered, there he was 
likely to remain storm-stayed for a considerable 
time. She was a poor and lonely widow; the 
stranger might be a wandering robber, an escaped 
criminal, an evil man of any sort; but he would 
be frozen: no living thing could long abide that 
drift; and, without another thought, she placed 
the lighted pine-splinter, which served for a candle, 
in her horn lanthorn, unbarred her door, and 
called through the driving tempest — “ Come! 
here is shelter !” 

Her call was answered by what at first seemed 
a moving mass of snow, but on nearer approach 
proved to be a man and a poor benumbed horse, 
which he led along by the bridle. Little Leof 
came valiantly out to help, but the blast drove 
him in; and by the joint exertions of Anna and 
his master, the poor horse, a beautiful Ukraine, 
was relieved from his cold covering, and comfort- 
ably installed beside the Polish cow, with the best 
barley straw the cottage afforded by way of fodder. 
The door was once more barred, and with many 
expressions of gratitude to the widow, and wrath 
at the rest of the villagers, the traveller proceeded 
to divest himself of a light riding-cloak, which 
must have proved a poor protection from the 
storm, thereby revealing an officer’s uniform, with 
a supply of gold lace and cambric ruffles, which 
would have told a more skilful eye than Anna’s 
that he belonged to the same expensive and fashion- 
able school as her long absent landlord. The 
widow only perceived that he must be some great 
nobleman; that he was young and handsome, and 
had, in spite of his weariness, a gay, good-natured, 
thoughtless look. She could not presume to ask 
so fine a gentleman any questions ; but, accepting 
her humble invitation to the best seat beside the 
stove, he told her that he was a captain of hussars, 
on leave of absence to visit his uncle, who lived on 
his estate in the north, and, having almost over- 
Stayed the prescribed time, hunting and shooting 
with his country cousins, he had taken a sbort 
way across the country, hoping to reach St. Peters- 
burg in time to join his regiment before they 
marched against the Turks. 

Anna listened with reverence as she set the sup- 
per before him. The widow had never heard so much 
of the great world, nor had the captain before sat | 


down to such an entertainment. The rough 
earthen dish of cabbage, flavoured with butter in 
honour of the unexpected guest, a trencher con- 
taining the barley cake and the hard cheese, a 
drinking-horn of quass (the smallest beer of Rus- 
sia), a wooden platter, a spoon, and an old knife, 
were placed on the low uncovered table, which 
stood a fixture in the middle of the cottage room. 
A blazing splinter of pine, in the tall wooden 
candlestick, showed its humble furniture; the 
bed, covered with a scarlet blanket, and generally 
reserved for ornament—for straw on the top of 
the large stove served for family use ; the wooden 
cistern, with its two spouts suspended by Jeathern 
ropes over a great tub ; a low bench, a stool or two, 
a shelf containing the pewter teapot, and certain 
utensils of almost equal value ; the well employed 
spinning-wheel ; and in a niche, with a horn lamp 
burning before it, one of those rude pictures of the 
Saviour which the unlettered peasants of Russia 
are apt to behold with superstitious rather than 
pious regard. Anna was one of the few who 
better understood the meaning of the symbol. 
She had no Bible, and, like most of her class, 
never learned to read: but the priest of her native 
parish had been earnest and laborious beyond the 
generality of his brethren in the north, and the 
widow had profited by his simple sermons. Their 
practical fruits were shown on the present occa- 
sion, though in a rustic fashion. The good woman 
responded to the wistful looks of her little hungry 
Leof, by giving him his private share on a low 
stool in the corner, and then, leaving the board to 
the great stranger, retired to eat her own sup- 
per off a trencher, in her lap, according to the 
code of good manners in which she had been in- 
structed. The captain’s noble associates in hoff 
and garrison would have been astonished to see 
the justice he did such fare; but fourteen hours’ 
travelling, and a snow-storm, are apt to equalise 
viands, and Anna felt no little pleased to hear him 
say he had supped like aczar. The cottage con- 
tained three apartments, opening from each other : 
the room of general service, which has been de- 
scribed ; the granary, in which everything, from 
barley straw to salted cabbage, was laid up for the 
long winter ; and the cow-house, now doubly ten- 
anted. When the widow had made things neater 
than usual, she wished the stranger a good night’s 
rest, and retired with her little boy to say their 
prayers, and sleep in the granary, comforting her- 
self with the reflection that though it was cold, 
she would be at hand to give the poor horse and 
cow straw during the long night. 

The long night disappointed the expectations, 
or rather the fears, of the coopers. In its course 
the storm gradually changed to a clear, keen frost, 
which by sunrise made the deep snow hard enough 
for sledge travelling. Quietly the widow prepared 
a breakfast for her still sleeping guest ; and when 
at last she woke him, the young officer rose a joy- 
ful man to find that he could pursue his journey ; 
for, though Anna had no sledge to lend, she knew 
there might be one hired among her neighbours, 
and the officer said he was willing to pay. It 


| rather surprised the widow that he made so little 


way with the cabbage and hard cheese, compared 
with his doings the night before; but the man 
was impatient to go, and, though all the coopers 
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were now up, there was some trouble in getting a 
sledge among them—every vehicle of the kind being 
the joint property of two or three families ; and the 
officer was obliged to pay them all. Anna felt 
terrified for his finances when she saw the number 
of kopecs (a coin somewhat less in value than our 
British halfpenny) given to young Peter, two 
paper roubles made over to stont Ivan, and a 
whole silver one sacrificed to the leathern wallet 
of old Feodore—such being the familiar desig- 
nation of each proprietor. 

Half amused, half angry, the officer called them 
knaves, and took the sledge for his journey. 

“I will come back a colonel,” he said, “ when 
we have conquered the Turks; and if they ever 
take your son for a soldier, let him inquire for me. 
My name is Demetrius Orloff.” 

“‘ Noble sir,” said Anna, “ I hope they will never 
take my son for a soldier. I have nothing in the 
world but him ; and—don’t be angry—but there is 
little good learned in the army. Besides, the 
Turks might kill him.” 

‘* Never fear, my good woman,” said the gay 


young officer, as he helped to harness his own | 
horse, whose Ukraine spirit was rising again in | 
spite of barley straw. “They won’t take your | 
| faithful disposition. Anna had brought him up 


son; but you have been kind to me”—and he 
pulled out his purse once more. There was not 
much in it. Anna would have considered it un- 
hospitable to take a kopec in any case; but, after 
his expense for the sledge, it seemed perfect rob- 
bery. 


“No, no!” shecried. “ Noble sir, you wouldn’t | 


put an affront upon me before all the coopers, and 
I a stranger and a widow here.” 

The officer was puzzled, for he saw the widow 
was in earnest. Moreover, he was in haste, and, 
pulling out what seemed to Anna a card, of bright 
red pasteboard, with strange signs and figures on 
it, he said— 

“Well, keep this; it may be of use to you. 
Nothing of the kind ever turns out lucky in my 
hands ;” and, urging his horse away, he drove 
over the plain like one to whom the time was 
precious. 








| 


| but these overtures had been civilly rejected, and 


| severity, Leof and his mother being henceforth 


| deadly work in camps and palaces, found scope for 


Anna stood wishing him a good journey till he | 


was out of sight, and then turned to look at the 
card, on which little Leof had fixed his wondering 
eyes. She had seen Polish gipsies telling fortunes 


with such things, and heard that noblemen in | 


St. Petersburg lost and gained money by them. 
Though a sensible woman, Anna’s opportunities 
of learning had been too limited to raise her en- 
tirely above the superstitions of her people; she 
therefore concluded that the card must be a 
charm, which would bring good to the cottage, 
and she stitched it, with the figures up, on the 
centre of the scarlet blanket which covered that 
ornamental bed, as the most secure and respect- 


able place of deposit. 
* * * * 


| strength was not what it had been; over-exertion 
| to save the flax and cows had left her weak and 


The passing of twelve years brings many a_ 


change in our progressive England; new manu- 
factures grow up, old institutions are superseded, 
and whcle quarters of great towns are built within 
that time. In the days of Catherine the Great, 
things did not move so quickly either in London or 
St. Petersburg. They still go at a slow and sober 
pace in Russian villages; and it was particularly 





so among the coopers of Vetski. There had been 
births and burials ; but the passing traveller could 
detect few traces of change or improvement there. 
The cottages still stood, rough and weather-beaten ; 
the fields were half cultivated, yet the hoff was 
inhabited ; for count Vetskinhoff now resided in it, 
with a discontented countess, and a still more dis- 
satisfied retinue. The steward said he had left 
court on account of a disappointment in the great 
lottery. What a lottery was, nobody in Vetski 
knew; but as the dues were more sharply looked 
after than ever, the coopers thought it had some- 
thing to do with lost money. They never saw 
their boyar, except on his Hungarian horse after 
the wolf-hounds ; yet it was a well-ascertained fact, 
that, when not hunting, count Vetskinhoff was 
always out of humour about some lucky chance 
which he and his countess said they had lost in 
St. Petersburg. Within the widow’s cottage there 
were greater changes. The little Leof had grown 
up a tall, muscular youth of nineteen, able to pay 
her dues by working on the count’s land, to culti- 
vate a crop for home consumption, and to hew 
firewood in the forest without fear of the bears, 
Leof had his father’s fair face and yellow curling 
hair. He had the same strong arm, honest and 





well, for there was not a better son in the pro- 
vince; and now, as the decline of life drew on, her 
earthly hopes began to rest on the youth, some- 
what as they had rested on her lost Leof. In 
their hard work and solitary life the mother and 
son had grown to be companions. True it was, 
that as their estate improved to the extent of two 
cows, besides barley, flax, and cabbage ground, the 
coopers so far relaxed their hereditary laws against 
aliens, that stout Ivan demanded the widow's 
hand in marriage, and old Feodore required to 
have her son betrothed to his eldest daughter ; 


the code was re-established in more than ancient 


considered guilty of an affront to the whole cooper 
community. Offended pride, which has done such 


mischief even in Vetski. Had things gone well, 
and the count and his steward remained absent, 
our tale might have been different; but many 
troubles came at once on the widow. 

As sometimes happens in the north, the sum- 
mer had been so warm that streams and brooks 
were dried up, and the flax, on which Anna’s spin- 
ning-wheel and profits depended, utterly failed. 
A worse consequence of that drought was an epi- 
demic among the cattle of Libau. Every pro- 
prietor lost some; and, in spite of her own and 
her son’s utmost care, Anna’s two cows sickened 
and died. Still they had the barley, and might 
have weathered the winter, though the widow's 





sickly ; but in an evil hour the count projected a 
wooden bridge to span a certain rivulet flowing 
through his fields. To that work the peasants 
were summoned, as usual, and among them young 
Leof. The steward was surveyor-general, and his 
special pride was the engineering knowledge he had 
acquired in St. Petersburg. Moreover, his chosen 
system was that of hurry and half doing. Leof 
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knew nothing about bridges; but he thought the 
supporting piles were not sunk deep enough in 
the bed of the stream, which, though then shallow, 
was apt to run strong and high with the spring 
and autumn rains, and he honestly said so. 

“Oh, he is a judge of work!” cried his cooper 
companions. “What a wise young man! He 
knows better than the steward, who has seen all 
the bridges of the Neva, and our boyar, who has 
lived all his life in St. Petersburg.” 

Leof was a free peasant. His father and mother 
did not belong to the estate, and he bravely 
answered : “The steward and the boyar may do 
as they will; but the first flood that comes will 
let you see how much they learned from the 
bridges of the Neva.” 

That reply, with sundry additions, was reported 
to the steward. The steward reported it to the 
count, and “the greater the truth, the greater 
the libel,” was fully proved in this instance; for 
scarcely was the bridge finished when the con- 
tinuous rain of the Russian autumn set in. The 
rivulet rose above all its banks, and on the follow- 
ing morning there was not a trace of the bridge 
tobe seen. From that hour Leof was a marked 
man, and count, steward, and coopers, soon found 
an opportunity of vengeance. Late as it was in 
the campaigning season, the great czarina required 
anew levy of troops to serve in the partition of 
Poland, and the usual order was sent to all boyars 
to furnish their quota of peasants. Ten was the 
number charged upon count Vetskinhoff; and in 
those days he could send either serfs or free 
peasants who had been born on his estate. A 
mounted messenger brought the order late on 
Monday evening, and early on Tuesday morning 
Leof and his mother were awoke by a loud knock- 
ing at their door. Flinging on his sheepskin coat, 
the young man opened it to aservant of the boyar, 
who desired him to come immediately, for he was 
wanted to do something particular at the hoff. 

“What can it be, mother P” said Leof, as he 
hastily prepared himself for the unexpected honour. 

“'To cleave firewood, my son,” said Anna, recol- 
lecting what well-squared logs he cut ; “ take your 
father’s new hatchet with you. I have kept it 
scoured in the corner these twenty years ; but one 
must have something fine when one works for 
great people.” 

Taking the treasured hatchet, Leof set forth. 
The widow had visions of advancement over all 
the coopers for him, as she prepared his breakfast ; 
but the day wore on, and Leof did not return. 
There seemed to be a bustle in the village, but no 
one brought her news ; and though scarcely able to 
spin, towards evening she crept up to the hoff. 
The great doors were closed, and all was quiet 
there; but on inquiring of the steward’s boy, she 
learned that her son and nine others had been 
marched off under a strong guard of the boyar’s 
retainers to the chief town of Libau, “where they 
were to be made soldiers.” 

‘The compulsory nature and harsh discipline of 
military service in Russia renders it peculiarly 
terrible to the peasantry ; and with her only son, 
the poor and sickly widow had lost everything. 
“She knew there was no use in application to either 
the count or the steward. As a free peasant they 
were not obliged to maintain her, and the manage- 











ment of the matter showed but too plainly that 
her son had somewhat incurred their enmity. If 
she could find out captain Demetrius Orloff, might 
not he do something? All the widow knew of 
him was, that he had gone to St. Petersburg, but 
she had no money and no strength for that long 
journey. Broken-hearted, the lonely woman re- 
turned to her cottage. There was mourning in 
more homes than hers that day; but days passed 
on, and the weather grew worse with the early 
storms of the winter, and Anna sat in her desolate 
grief, scarce caring or knowing how things went 
around her. One day, when the first frost had 
come and the sky looked brighter than usual, she 
had been praying in her own simple fashion for 
poor Leof, forgetting that the outer door was 
unbarred, when the sound of a sledge bell was 
heard outside, and a muffled traveller, pushing it 
open, asked :— 

“ Is this the cottage of Anna Ivanoua P” 

“Tt is,” said the widow, in great amazement. 

“Then I bring you news of your son Leof,” 
said the traveller. “Iam postmaster of Libau. 
His company stopped at my posthouse, and he 
asked me if ever I came this way to give you this 
hatchet.’ 

“Oh! sir, is my boy well?” said Anna, taking 
the weapon of rustic toil, round whose shaft poor 
Leof had fastened a lock of his own yellow hair. 

* Yes,” said the postmaster, who, notwithstand- 
ing his many and complicated duties in a Russian 
province, was a just and kindly man; “ your son 
looked wonderfully well, and bade me tell you not 
to grieve for him, for he would pray for you, and 
fight for the ezarina,” 

Anna’s eyes filled ; but at this moment she re- 
collected that the postmaster, being also a great 
man, might know captain Demetrius. To her 
joy he had known him, but almost immediately 
he added: “ Do you not know he is dead these 
ten years? The captain fell in a great battle in 
Servia. How did you know him, my poor 
woman P” 

“He came here in a snow storm one night,” 
said Anna, “ and gave me this charm’’—holding the 
blanket up for confirmation. Never had the post- 
master of Libau looked so much astonished even at 
all the sights of his office. ‘‘ It was a good charm, 
I’m sure, sir, though we have been very unlucky 
at last,”* said Anna. 

“A gcod charm indeed,” said he, recovering 
speech. ‘ My good woman, shut your door, and 
let me tell you that it is the prize ticket of the great 
St. Petersburg lottery. It has won a clock which is 
thought one of the wonders of the world, and has 
been advertised for since I came into office. The 
clock is valued at eighty thousand roubles. So 
your fortune is made; but tell nobody, and keep 
the ticket safe till I write to St. Petersburg.” 

Without waiting for a reply, the postmaster 
sprang into his sledge, leaving Anna bewildered. 
All she understood was that a great many roubles 
were to be got, and of course her son’s freedom by 
that charm ; but, being a prudent, patient woman, 
she folded it up carefully inside the blanket, to 
await the result of her new friend’s writing. 

Write the good man did, a full account of the 
transaction to his superior at St. Petersburg, by 
whom it was eventually laid before the empress ; 
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and within the same rnonth, as Anna sat one even- 
ing at her spinning-wheel, wondering why no news 
had come, the whole village of Vetski was sur- 
prised by the arrival of a splendid sledge, in which 
sat two travellers. One was Leof, dressed in 
astonishingly fine clothes, and the other they called 
a great boyar ; but he was a courier, commissioned 
to present Anna with ten thousand roubles and an 
order from the empress, conferring on her an 
annuity of a thousand for life, as purchase-money 
for her long kept charm, otherwise the prize ticket. 

It is said that there never was such sorrow 
among the coopers as when this story was made 
public, and each recalled to mind the knocking at 
their door in that terrible snow-storm. The 
widow and her son were henceforth no strangers 
among them. In short, they became great people 
in Vetski. In the marble palace of St. Peters- 
burg, visitors still marvel at and admire the 
musical clock, formed like a miniature Grecian 
temple, and capable of playing some of the choicest 
compositions of Mozart and Haydn as if performed 
by two full orchestras ; but most remarkable for 
the story of its being won by the long-lost lottery 
ticket, which the postmaster of Libau recognised 
on Anna’s scarlet blanket. Reader, good and bad 
deeds are seeds, whose fruit springs up while we 
sleep. Happy are they who cast bread upon the 
waters. It returns after many days. 





A SINGULAR TRIAL. 


THE administration of justice in the eriminal | 


courts of Scotland was longer affected by the in- 
fluence of popular superstition than in England, 
or probably any other protestant country in Eu- 
rope. In a treatise, for instance, published after 
the middle of the seventeenth century, “On the 
Laws and Customs of Scotland in Matters Crimi- 
nal,” by sir George Mackenzie, then lord-advo- 
cate, an accomplished lawyer, orator, and scholar, 
there is a long title on witchcraft, in which he 
gives the legal definition of what constitutes the 
offence, with a minuteness and formality which, 
but for the miserable details mixed up with it, 
would in the present day be absolutely ludicrous. 
It is clear, however, that he had serious misgivings 
on the subject, for the chapter is filled with warn- 
ings as to the caution with which such charges 
should be investigated, and the danger of being 
misled by false testimonies and ignorant preju- 
dice—the whole showing a struggle between an 


therefore, she desired to be out of the world; 
whereupon she wept bitterly, and, on her knees, 
called Heaven to witness to what she said.” 

This is amply confirmed by other cases, and at 
once explains the otherwise unaccountable avowals 
as to their secret communications with Satan, and 
such like revelations, by many unfortunate per- 
sons who were charged with witchcraft. Their 
existence became insupportable by the treatment 
to which the suspicion exposed them daily from 
ignorant neighbours; and they looked forward, 
besides, with horror to the application of the tor. 
ture to extort confessions from them; so that they 
were glad, if by owning as true what was absurd 
and impossible, they could save themselves from 
these inflictions, to which even death itself seemed 
to them far preferable. 

It may be thought that such superstitions 
would naturally decay with the progress of so- 
ciety; but they did so less rapidly than might 
have been expected. 

The latest trial in Scotland for witchcraft was 
in 1722, when the sheriff of Sutherland most ille- 
gally condemned to the stake an insane old wo- 
man, who had so little notion of her situation as 
to rejoice on beholding the fire which was to con- 
sume her. The charge seems to have been, that 


she had a daughter lame in hands and feet, which 
| was attributed to the mother having transformed 
| her into a pony, and got her shod by the devil! 
| It is matter of deep regret that no punishment 
| appears to have been inflicted for this cruel out- 


| rage on the law. 
At last, by a statute of 1735, prosecutions for 
, witchcraft or sorcery were prohibited ; yet such 
was the force of prejudice, and of mistaken inter- 
pretations of the scriptures, that in a declaration 
published eight years afterwards by the Associated 
Presbytery of Seceders from the Church of Scot- 
| Jand (and which will be found in the Scots Maga- 
| zine of 1743), there is classed among other national 
sins, against which they desired to testify, “ the 
repeal of the penal statutes against witches.” A 
trial afterwards occurred, the circumstances of 
| which, in themselves both singular and mysteri- 
| ous, show that even at a still later period (1754) 
| popular superstition was allowed to interfere with 
| the proper rules of justice. 
| One Arthur Davis, who had been a sergeant in 
| an English regiment, lived in Braemar, a wild 
| country in the higher part of Aberdeenshire. He 
had been in the practice of taking the sport of 
grouse-shooting in the neighbouring moors, and 





aversion to encounter a wide-spread belief, and the | one day in September, 1749, he left home with, as 
revolt of an educated mind at cruelties which | he said, this view, but never returned; and as he 
could not fail to disgust him. He mentions some | had with him a fowling-piece, a watch, rings, and 








facts of a painful kind. One poor woman, for ex- 
ample, who was accused of the crime, asked with 
affecting simplicity, “If a woman might be a 
witch and not know it?’ And “I went,” says 


he, “when I was a justice depute, to examine | 
some women who had confessed judicially, and | 


one of them—a silly creature—told me, under 


secrecy, that she had not dove so because she was | 


guilty, but being a poor creature who wrought 
for her meat, and being defamed for a witch, she 
knew she would starve; for no person thereafter 
would give her meat or lodging; that all men 
would beat her and hound dogs at her; and that, 


— 


| a purse containing gold, a belief arose that he had 
| been robbed and murdered ; which supposition had 
| also some foundation in the fact that any English 
soldier who had been engaged (as he was) in the 
suppression of the then recent rebellion, was an 
object of dislike to many of his Scotch neighbours. 
Some suspicions got abroad against two men of 
the names of Terig and Macdonald; but, till 
shortly before their trial, these rumours were too 
vague to authorise the adoption of legal proceed- 
ings. In June, 1754, however, they were brought 
to trial in the Supreme Criminal Court at Edin- 
burgh, charged with having committed the murder 
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of Davis; and the following strange evidence was 
adduced against them. One Macpherson, a high- 
lander (who could speak Gaelic only, and was ex- 
amined by an interpreter), swore, that when in 
bed in his cottage one night in 1750, a person 
appeared at his bedside, and peremptorily ordered 
him to rise and follow. Supposing this figure at 
first to be a neighbour called Farquharson, the 
witness obeyed; but when they got outside the 
door the mysterious visitor told him that he was 
the ghost of sergeant Davis, that he had been put 
to death by the prisoners, and that his body lay 
unburied, concealed on a moss bank in a remote 
part of the hills, which he described minutely. 


The apparition then enjoined him to go there, to | 


have the corpse interred, and to take the assist- 
ance of Farquharson. Next day, accordingly, he 
went, but alone, directly to the place pointed out, 
and there found a human body reduced nearly to a 
skeleton, having the head severed from it, and 
near to the spot were some body clothes and a 
pair of shoes. He did not then inter the body ; in 
consequence of which the ghost reappeared at his 
bedside, and reproached him with negligence: on 
which he took the assistance of Farquharson, and 
accomplished the burial. The latter confirmed 
this testimony, as to his having assisted at the 
burying, and as to his having been asked to do so 
by Macpherson, who had told him the same story 
which he had just repeated in court. A female, 
who lived in Macpherson’s house, swore that on 
the night when, by his account, he had the first 
visit from the apparition, she saw a man without 
clothes enter the house, and go towards Macpher- 
son’s bed. The clothes and shoes were proved to 
have resembled those which Davis wore when he 


was last seen in life; and a person had found on | 


the hill a fowling-piece and a sergeant’s hat, which 
were proved to have been his. There was other 
evidence which affected the prisoners, and which 
we shall afterwards notice; but the jury were not 
satisfied, and returned, though by a majority only, 
a verdiet of not guilty. 

The same result might possibly have followed 
had the court excluded the evidence of which we 
have given an account; but it is certain that the 
admission of it tended to the benefit of the pri- 
soners, and not to convict them, as had been the 
object in adducing it, for it threw an air of ridi- 
cule over the whole case, of which the counsel for 
the prisoners did not fail to take advantage. He 
put the question to Mac; ~~“ What language 
did the ghost speak?” To which the witness— 
himself utterly ignorant of English—at once re- 
plied, “ As good 
“Very well indeed,” rejoined the counsel, 
“for the ghost of an English sergeant ;” and in 
subsequently addressing the jury, he pertinently 
observed—* This, gentlemen, is the stupidest 
ghost was ever heard of. Instead of going at 
once, immediately after the murder of his prin- 
cipal, to a justice of the peace, and lodging proper 
information, as any sensible t would do, he 
lets the matter rest for a twelvemonth, and then 
reveals it to a map who had nothing to do with 
it.” The court should have followed a precedent 
recently before given by an English judge in a 
trial for murder. A witness was proceeding in 
the same way to repeat what he had heard from 


——__ 


Gaelic as I ever heard in Loch- | 


the ghost of the dead man—“ Stay, stay, sir,” said 
his lordship, “the ghost would be an excellent 
witness were he here, and we shall take his evi- 
dence if you bring him, but we can’t have it by 
proxy; and what you propose to tell is mere hearsay.” 
In truth, the ghost of Davis seems rather to have 
impeded the vengeance which he desired to obtain. 

There were circumstances, however, proved on 

the trial, which bore strongly against the accused, 
and seem, indeed, nearly irreconcileable with their 
innocence. On the day of Davis’s disappearance 
they were seen going armed to the hill, One of 
them was proved to have been noticed soon after- 
| wards having in his possession a purse which re- 
sembled that of Davis’, and his wife to have had 
a ring perfectly similar to that which he had 
worn. A witness swore that he saw two men, 
one of them the prisoner Terig, on the very day 
of Davis’s disappearance, and in that part of the 
hill where the body was found, shoot at a third 
person, whom the witness did not know, but who 
was dressed as Davis had been, in a bluish coat 
and silver-laced hat, and who fell, killed apparently 
by the shot, after which this witness, not choosing 
to have any concern in such a business, imme- 
diately went off. The prisoners were, besides, of 
doubtful character, and in circumstances to ren- 
der it probable that they had committed the crime 
to get the money which it was generally known 
the deceased carried; while one of them was 
proved to have had in his possession, soon after 
Davis’s disappearance, more cash than he could well 
account for. It is understood that even the legal 
advisers of the accused inferred from these circum- 
stances a moral certainty of their guilt; but the 
| jury do not appear to have thought them legally 
sufficient: and there seems also to have been a 
want of complete evidence of what lawyers call 
the corpus delicti, for there was no proof that a 
| dead body, known and identified to be that of 
| Davis, had been seen by any one. 

Various surmises have been offered in explana- 
| tion of this singular story; and one of these is, 
| that Macpherson was himself accessory to the 
| crime, and framed the account he gave with the 
| view of saving himself. This is quite possible, but, 
|in our opinion, not very likely, for the prisoners 
| brought no exculpatory proof; and, were this con- 
| jecture true, they would hardly have failed in at- 
| tempting to discredit Macpherson’s evidence by 
implicating him as a party concerned. The most 
probable supposition (thongh not quite satisfac- 
| tory) seems to be, that Macpherson had, somehow, 
| either from the confession of the prisoners, or 
otherwise, become cognisant of the crime after its 
perpetration, and that he added the episode of the 
apparition to rid his mind of a feeling of remorse 
in keeping the fact concealed, and, at the same 
time, to avoid the imputation of becoming a volun- 
tary informer—a character to which all highland- 
ers have a deep-rooted aversion. As to the cir- 
cumstance of the woman having sworn to her 
having seen the unearthly stranger, it is enough 
to say that its absurdity refutes itself; and no- 
thing could be easier than by a repetition of the 
tale to her by Maepherson, to convert into a cer- 
tainty in an uninstructed female mind, naturally 
inclined to a belief of the marvellous, what had 
taken its rise in a supposition or a dream, 
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THE PENNY PIG. 
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THE PENNY PIG. 


In the course of the evidence given before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, in the year 
1826, on the banking system of Scotland, one of 
the witnesses referred to a practice which had long 
been followed in a family of his acquaintance, 
where, every Saturday night, the father gave a 
shilling to each of his children, which was de- 
posited, through a slit in its upper edge, in a 
round earthen jar, of a size that one could hold in 
his hand, and somewhat like an old woman’s small 
brown teapot, known in Scotland by the name 
of “ The Penny Pig.” 

This use of the word “pig’’ may sound very 
strange in some English ears, but it is quite com- 
mon in Scotland, as descriptive of all articles of 
earthenware. We remember a young physician, 
who, after graduating in Edinburgh, settled in 
Manchester, and happened soon after to enter a 
stone-ware shop, in order to purchase a few cups 
and saucers for his new establishment. Unfor- 
tunately, an accident occurred at the moment, 
among the articles that were ranged on the 
shelves above, and down some of them came with 
acrash upon the floor. ‘ Whatever,” exclaimed 
the doctor, “ is the matter with the pigs ?” 
* Pigs!” shouted the shopkeeper—“ Pigs! we keep 
no pigs here!” * The doctor’s meaning was soon 
discovered, however, by the glance that he gave at 
the wreck that lay around him. 

But to return to our subject, and the evidence 
of the witness before the committee of the House 
of Commons, who proceeded to state, that as soon 
as the shillings amounted to 10/., the sum was 
taken out of the “pig’’ and placed in the bank 
in the names of the children; and every six 
months the fund arising from these Saturday 





* Although the term pigs, as applied to earthenware, ma 
not be known in England, the name of “ pig-iron” is quite well 
understood, and has its origin in the circumstance that when, 
at the iron works, the molten metal is taken out of the fur- 
nace, it is run into a mould or form of sand on the ground, 
which has somewhat the shape or resemblance of a sow with 
a litter of pigs around her, 











— 


shillings was added to the amount contained jn 
the bank receipt. The calculation was, that at 
this rate, and with the addition of the interest, 
the father, without any very sensible loss to him. 
self, would secure, upon their coming of age, 
about 100/. to each of his children. 

This practice, though on a more limited scale, 
and in a somewhat different form (such as putting 
every odd penny or halfpenny that comes to hand 
into the pig, and breaking it when it becomes 
choke full, and when great anxiety arises to 
ascertain what the contents may amount to!)— 
this practice was not uncommon among the labour. 
ing and industrious classes in Scotland, and “The 
Penny Pig” was perhaps the root from which 
sprang the system of savings banks, which was 
first organised by a very worthy clergyman in 
Annandale, the late Dr. Henry Duncan, of Ruth- 
well. The “ pig” is still sold in the crockery 
shops of many a town north of the Tweed, and is to 
be seen in not a few cottages of “ the land of the 
mountain and the flood,” and of “the bonnie brown 
heather.” Such a custom, indeed, is in good keep. 
ing with the provident and frugal disposition 
which characterised, and which, to a great extent, 
still belongs to the Scottish people, and has found 
expression in some of the many pithy proverbs and 
sayings yet current among them: “ A penny hain’d 
is a penny gain’d ”—*‘ Tak care o’ the pennies, and 
the pounds will tak care o’ themsells”—“ A preen 
a day is a groat in the year’—“ Buy what ye 
dinna want, and ye’ll sell what ye canna spare’ — 

* Wha has cash and winna keep it, 
Wha needs aught, and winna seek it, 
Wha that drinks, and is na dry— 
Siller shall want—as sae would I.” 




















THE CHILD DROPPING PENCE INTO THE PENNY PIG. 


Of the thrifty disposition of the Scotch a thou- 
sand individual examples have been related, and 
many illustrations might be given. They seem to 
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have considered, that as money is really the repre- 
sentative of everything else of valne, so economy 
in the use of money is of greater consequence than 
frugality in any other article. They were also 


| well aware of the danger arising from keeping 


bye, or beside them, any little sums of money, 
idle or unapplied, lest some packman with his 
ack, or some stray pedlar woman with her basket 
should come to the door, and tempt them with a 
showy cap, a pair of gaudy earrings, or a capti- 
vating ribbon—some unrequired article, but a@ 
great bargain /—or lest a thriftless neighbour 
might perchance some day ask the loan of a 
pound, or of a shilling or two, to meet an emer- 
gency, while no such sufficient reason could be 
given for a refusal as that there was no spare 
money in the house! In this way, among many 
of the thoughtful, self-denying, and sober people, 
every sixpence that could be saved, and every orra 
penny that was earned, went directly, as we have 
before said, into the penny pig, and lay snugly 
there for a time of need, or, what was significantly 
termed, a sore foot, or a rainy day. And so the 
practice, we have no doubt, was most conducive to 
the formation of frugal and provident habits. 

We have already observed that the penny pig 
might have been the embryo of the savings bank. 
But great encouragement to the saving and se- 
curing of all surplus money was given long ago 
in Scotland, by the practice of the banks and 
banking companies allowing a stated and goodly 
rate of interest, from day to day, on every sum of 
ten pounds and upwards that was deposited in 
their hands, and which has now become pretty ge- 
neral in most parts of the kingdom. The savings 
banks were, indeed, just an extension of this sys- 
tem, as was stated by the witness on the parlia- 
mentary inquiry to which we have referred, and 
who instanced the case of a poor servant girl (and 
by means of a coincidence we happen to know her 
name, which was Rachel Crawford), who at one 
time was almost in despair of finding any employ- 
ment or situation, but by the friendship of some 
individuals she got again into service, and came 
back at the close of the year with seven guineas— 
the saving from her wages—to be put into the 
bank; and from time to time this deposit accu- 
mulated till it reached the sum of thirty-five 
pounds, when she married, and furnished a house 
with the money. 

And such examples were not uncommon. In 
many a family, sums saved from a narrow income, 
or from very moderate wages, were laid aside and 
augmented, until a cow had to be bought, or a 
cottage built—a son set up in business, or a daugh- 
ter tochered (dowered)—were it with nothing more 
than with a plentiful store of domestic linen or 
napery, as it was called—which it was never 
thought creditable that any young woman should 
be without, at the all-important period of her 
marriage. 

But it has been surmised that the careful and 
frugal habits of the Scotch are not now altogether 
what they once were. Is it so? and, if so, Why 
soP Very much, the writer fears—though, of 
course, others may entertain a different opinion— 
by the introduction into Scotland of the poor- 
laws. These, till a comparatively late period, were 
unknown in the northern part of the kingdom ; and 


deeply did the illustrious Dr. Chalmers deprecate 
and deplore the encroachment of what he con- 
sidered a sore evil, and loudly did he lift up his 
earnest voice against it. There can be little doubt 
that these laws have had the effect of damping, to 
a considerable extent, the feelings of independence 
which used to distinguish the common people. 
The very idea of obtaining parochial relief from a 
legalised fund was much against the grain with 
almost all the industrious poor, and their accepting 
it seemed, in their own estimation, to stamp them 
with an obnoxious and odious character for ever. 

There is at this moment most vividly present to 
our memory and imagination, the form of a hum- 
ble yet independent-spirited old woman (her name 
was Peggy Muirhead—for one likes to recall the 
identical names of persons—it lends a reality to the 
narrative) who one day said to a lady in her neigh- 
bourhood : “ Well, madam, I went up yestreen to 
the workhouse, to get the twa or three bawbees that 
she draws monthly, for my poor neighbour Annie, 
who, you know, is bed-rid, and canna gang hersell ; 
and what do ye think happened tome? Some 
of the folks gat up a story that Peggy Muirhead 
had gone upon the parish, for wi’ their ain een 
they had seen her capering away to the poors- 
house for her allowance! Oh, I was sair scorn’d 
and pu’ed down, to hear sic a thing said o’ me— 
or that ever I should have been even’d to it !” 

But some one may naturally ask, How, then, 
were the deserving poor maintained in Scotland ? 
The answer to this is, that generally the sabbath 
collections were found to be sufficient for the pur- 
pose.* Everybody that had a halfpenny—whether 
it were a spare one or not—gave it in this way, 
regularly and cheerfully. Poor people there always 
were in Scotland, as there are everywhere—we 
mean those who, to a greater or less extent, and 
unavoidably, became dependent on the bounty of 
others. But there was always, in these better 
days, a ready and helping hand held out to them 
from the neighbourhood. Often the poor helped 
each other. If one of them had a pot of broth, or 
kail, on the one day, it was divided with their 
needy neighbours, and reciprocated by them on 
the next ; and the multitude of mutual and kindly 
offices that were thus interchanged were very ad- 
mirable in the influences they produced. And 
then, the distribution of the weekly voluntary 
alms collected at the church did whatever else was 
necessary for the comfortable subsistence of the 
poor. 

This, to some, may seem incredible; but it 
nevertheless was so in years now gone by. And 
others, who have had no opportunity of learning 
such things, may wish to know how the sabbath 
collections were made. Thus, then, it was. On 
every sabbath of the year, after the conclusion of 
the closing psalm, and before the blessing was 
pronounced, the elders (or, as it might be in Eng- 
land, the churchwardens) went round to every pew 
'in the parish church, and presented a wooden 
ladle for receiving the contributions of the people, 








| * We have allowed our intelligent correspondent to express 
| thus fully his regrets at the alteration of the Scottish poor 
laws; but on this side of the border the feeling was largely 
| entertained at the time the act was passed, that many cases of 
=aert necessity were not met by the system of parochial 


| re ef that previously existed. 
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or, at the assembling of the congregation, there 
stood at the church door one or two grave elders, 
with a pewter plate on a stand or stool at his side, 
in which every one that passed placed some piece 
of money—it might sometimes be a sixpence or a 


farthing—and this was a voluntary offering for | 


the parochial poor. On some occasions, when a 
special collection was made for some general or 
extra-parochial object, you might see an individual 
put into the plate a sixpence, together with a 
penny to keep it company. The latter was the 
ordinary contribution for the poor, and the former 
was the gift for the special object. And such a 
practice has not yet gone into desuetude, even in 
some of the congregations in towns. 

All this betokened a healthful state of things. 
And if any should wonder how the ordinary sab- 
bath offerings could be rendered sufficient for the 
support of the poor, their wonder will be somewhat 
abated by keeping in mind, on the one hand, the 
limited number of the really deserving poor that 
there. were in a well-ordered parish, and on the 
other, the spirit of real charity that was elicited 
and evoked, in the absence of everything like an 
imposed tax, or a constrained and peremptory de- 
mand. The system we have been describing was 
a very different thing from those grand occasional 
exhibitions with which in cities, or in watering- 
places, many are conversant, where, for some pub- 
lic or philanthropic object, gentlemen with silver 
salvers in their hands most courteously wait at 
the doors of the church, as the congregation is 
dispersing, when silver alone is expected to be 
brought into contact with silver, and where, we 
fear, too many think that by the mere act of 
money-giving they are fulfilling the Christian law 
of charity and love. 

Something analogons, at least, to what we have 
now been representing as to weekly collections 
for the poor, may have existed in certain localities 
in England, while the practice was universal in 
Scotland. But English people used to come into 
Scotland, who evidently knew nothing of it. As 
an instance of this, more than forty years ago, a 
very benevolent lady from the Isle of Wight, 
when going into a Presbyterian church in one of 
the northern towns, and seeing a grave elder 
standing beside the collection plate at the door, 
mistook him for a pauper, or some legalised and 
allowed beggar, who was stationed there to ask 
alms for himself, and, with the greatest politeness, 
said to him: “Oh, my poor friend, I am very 
sorry that I have not brought my purse with me 
to-day, but I will certainly remember to give you 
something next Sunday !” 


We have adverted to the unwillingness which | 
used to characterise the moral poor in Scotland to | 


become stipendiaries on a public provision for 
their support, and we cannot but repeat that 
nobody, perhaps, can describe the efforts and strug- 
gles which many have made in order that this 
alternative might be averted, or the crushing of 


means of replacing the animal. Being thus thrown 
out of employment, the neighbours, after the lapse 
of a week or two, became apprehensive that he 
might be in want, and ventured to mention the 
case to the minister. Accordingly, the minister 
waited on him, and endeavoured, in a general and 
indirect way, to ascertain his exact circumstances, 
But the answers of his parishioner were equally 
general, and led to no satisfactory explanation. A 
few days more elapsed, when the minister again 
waited on the carter, and bluntly told him his 
fears, at the same time offering to procure for him 
some parochial aid. “Thank you, thank you,” 
said the carter, “for your kind intentions”—his 
heart swelling as he spoke—“ but, if you please, 
I'll no apply just yet, till we see how things turn 
about; the times, I hear, are beginning to mend, 
and by and by I'll maybe get a little wark; at 
ony rate, sir, I hae twentypence yet, and the skin 
of the horse !” 

We cannot close our paper without making some 
remarks in rather a different direction. There is 
nothing but what may go into excess, however 
laudable it may be in itself, and so may the desire 
and the tendency to gather and to accumulate 
money. Every wise and good man will guard 
against this, equally with wastefulness and im- 
providence. Money is the means of the greatest 
benefits, but the love of it is the root of all evil. 
And there are far better things than money, or all 
that money can procure. The Redeemer of man- 
kind denounced a solemn woe on those who loved 
wealth, emphatically adding as to all such, that 
they had received their consolation—and a poor 
consolation it indeed is, if one possesses no other, 
Happy are they whose treasure is laid up where 
neither moth nor rust corrupt, nor where thieves 
break through and steal—a blessed covetousness 
is this ! * 





THE CITY OF PARIS—A FIRST GLANCE 


THE good citizen of London, who, after a rapid 
transit by rail and steamboat, shall have been rat- 
tled through the suburbs of Paris, and dropped 
suddenly at his hotel in the Boulevards, if he have 
never before visited the capital of France, will find 
his curiosity sufficiently aroused, and feel himself 
the subject of impressions of a novel and startling 
kind. If at first view he begin instituting com- 

arisons between the new world into which he has 

ropped on the banks of the Seine, and the old 
world which he has left behind him on the banks 
of the Thames, he will, in spite of his love of 
country, and the natural prejudices of birth and 
| education, find disparaging thoughts of his own 





| smoky Babylon arising in his mind. The clear 
_transparent atmosphere which generally floats 


| over Paris allows him a long perspective view 
| whichever way he turns; and, turn in what di- 





* In recommending the introduction of a “ penny pig’’ into 


the heart which not a few have experienced when | families, we would also recommend, as its proper accompanl- 


compelled to submit to it. The following authentic 
story may serve as some proof of this:—A poor 
and infirm carter, in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright, had the misfortune to lose his only horse, 
which took some complaint and died—a misfor- 
tune which to him was greater, as he had no 


ment, if it be not there already, the “family box,” into which the 
little fruits of self-denial might be placed and serve as a fund for 
benevolent objects. It was remarked of the late Joseph Wil- 
| liams, of Kidderminster, that he was a model of saving and giv- 
| ing ; and it is well to keep in mind that liberality and irugelty 
ought ever to go hand in hand. “ There is that scattereth, an 
| yet increaseth ; and there is that withholdeth more than is 
| meet, but it tendeth to poverty.” 
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snapping his fingers like castanets, the young 
ladies by a glance at their beaus, and the chil- 
dren by an involuntary twinkling of their tiny 
feet, he is summarily attached as one of the party, 
and, sitting down with his back to the tree, begins 
tuning up for the dance that is to be. We have 
left the group to their enjoyments, such as they 
are, and, traversing the Champs Elysées, have 
crossed the Faubourg St. Honoré, and made our 


way to the Madeleine, and thence as far as the | 


Boulevard des Italiens, where we purpose dining. 
As the sun declines, and the long tree-shadows 
stretch slowly across the noble road, we get 
through that agreeable ceremony, amidst the 
ramble of wheels, the buzz of unnumbered voices, 
and the distant cries of wandering traders, min- 
gled with the twang of harp, the swell of horn, 
and the notes of some melodious minstrel, defiant 
of the surrounding clamour. From the window of 
our dining-room, not far above the heads of the 
crowd, we look out upon the scene. It is the nick 
of time when Paris—easy, comfortable, well-to-do 
Paris—is in the enjoyment of its peculiar pleasures, 
which stand in place of the Englishman’s delights 
of home. The sun has spent his force; the parti- 
coloured awning, which gave its sheltering shadow 
during the heat of day, is drawn up; and the fresh 
air of evening stirs the dusty foliage in the trees 
around. The long perspective towards the Made- 
leine almost fades away in a haze of sunlight, the 
tall buildings in the distance showing like unsub- 
stantial films of grey. But below, around, as far 
as the eye can penetrate, all is life and motion—all 
is enjoying or administering to enjoyment. Such, 
at least, is the aspect of the picture. Let us look a 
little more closely. The area beneath our window 
is occupied by marble-covered tables, surrounded 
by young and old of both sexes, the gentlemen 
predominating, and all well dressed in the prevail- 
ing fashion. ‘lhe space beyond, which is the path- 
way between the two rows of trees, is covered with 
chairs, scattered in delightful confusion, and each 
occupied by a lounger, smoking, reading the news- 
paper, or conversing with his neighbour. The pe- 
destrians have some difficulty to find a path between 
them, and for the most part prefer the carriage- 
road beyond. The gascons, or waiters, in clean 
white sleeves, are flying hither and thither, with 
coffee, wines, ices, sherbet, lemonade, and confec- 
tionary; and, like them, the flower-girl, with her 
bouquets of violets and moss-roses, glides silently 
about, presenting her buds and blossoms for sale. 
Each sitter pays a penny for the use of his chair; 
and yonder comes an “ elegant,” in tremendous 
whiskers, who disburses twopence, hiring one chair 
for himself and another for his legs, as though 
they were a separate establishment. We note that 
he is suspected, however, for something else than 
the finished fop he appears to be; for a group of 
Italians, who before were in earnest conversation 
close to where he sits, have shifted their quarters 
out of ear-shot, and left him to himself. The 
question arises: Is he a government spy? And 
with that question comes back the recollection of 
the spy system, which is said to be at this moment 
so perfectly organised throughout the whole city 
as to have put the government in possession of the 
political views, if he have any, of every foreigner 
within the walls. Among the numerous company 


which continually comes and goes are a number of 

military officers, whose talk is of Sebastopol, of 
_ Menschikoff and Canrobert, and whose voices make 
|a silence around them. A moody youth, who has 
| been sitting gloomily thoughtful, with his hands 
| in his pockets, eyes them with a glance of disgust 
jas they rise to depart. He is joined a moment 
| after by a friend, who tries in vain to laugh away 
| his melancholy. The youth pulls a document from 
his pocket and shows it to his friend, who seizes 
him by the arm, and they walk offtogether. The 
fact is, that the melancholy youth has been drawn 
in the conscription, and, genteel, even fashionable 
as he looks, has not the means of raising two thou- 
sand francs, which is the price of a substitute just 
now, and must even serve in the ranks. If, in- 
stead of frequenting the Boulevard cafés, the 
theatres, and the billiard-table, for the last five 
years, he had invested his savings in the bank, he 
might have bought himself off; and it may be 
that to the consciousness of this fact is due the 
chief part of his melancholy. The moon rises, and 
the stars twinkle out, the light of the gas-lamps 
gleams upon the foliage, and the talk of the 
crowd below is more distinctly heard, varied with 
the clink of glasses and a short quick female 
laugh, as the din of wheels dies out, or is only 
heard at intervals. If we were to wait for the 
break-up of this extemporised symposium, we 
might wait till midnight were come and gone, 
which we are not disposed todo. Let us change 
the scene. 

It is early in the forenoon; it has rained hard 
in the night, and a smart summer shower is 
still falling, broken by occasional gleams of sun, 
as we are wending our way along the quays on 
the north bank of the river. As we advance 
along this route, leaving the Tuilleries far behind 
us, we are met by unmistakeable evidences of the 
hard struggle for existence maintained by the 
lower orders. Nowit is the marchande de quatre 
saisons, as she pompously styles herself, who, with 
a board suspended by a strap round her shoulders, 
and heaped with refuse herbs and vegetables, is 
standing with sodden feet in the mire; she bawls 
clamorously in praise of her wares: “ Voyez deux 
sous l’ognon—A un sou Vlégume !” or perhaps it is 
“Des fraises ! des fraises !’* or “ Voyez les belles 
cerises ! deux sous la livre!” She is a gaunt 
figure, wrapped in a bundling of garments of very 
questionable stuff; her weather-beaten face, dyed to 
a brown hue, is surmounted by a cotton handker- 
chief bound tight round her brows ; from the folds 

of the head-dress depend uncurled a set of jet- 
| black masculine locks, waving like streamers in 
| the wind. Her voice, cracked to shreds by con- 
| tinual bawling, is hoarse as the raven’s croak. 
| Perhaps the poor creature has no property even in 
| a show-board, but grasps her bunches of onions, 
herbs, or roots, in her bare hands; but she bawls 
| none the less manfully, and flourishes her stock in 
| the face of the passers-by with an accent and 
| an eagerness that tells its own tale. Or it may 
be she sells only flowers, whose delicate bloom 
and exquisite purity are in sad discordance with 
her own blighted life. 
As many of the streets and lanes which debouch 
upon the quays lead to the various provision mar- 
| kets of Paris, the stragglers of the market—the 
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retailers of stale and refuse wares—frequent this 
neighbourhood ; and hither come the poorer 


classes, and these with whom economy is a neces- | 


sity, to cater for the day’s wants. All available 


nooks and corners are filled up by temporary or | 
permanent stalls and standing-places, whose pro- | 
prietors, the envy of their peripatetic rivals, affect | 


respectability and commercial decorum. They 
are not, however, less active in driving a trade, 


and moil in that morning market, which begins 
before the dawn, if need be, till her limbs refuse 
their office. This entire devotion of parents to the 
welfare of their offspring is nothing uncommon 
among the provincial population of France; and 
some one has remarked that it finds its contrast in 
the dwellers in cities. 

Not finding much amusement in the cheapening 
| of cabbages, the sale of a halfpennyworth of herbs, 


and their voices swell the general chorus to a a pennyworth of damaged melon, or a farthing 
deafening tune. Among them stalks the fish- | salad, and being half deafened and more jostled 
woman, bearing her basket in front; she is a/| than we like, we turn up one of the narrow streets 


member of a class that has borne an ominous repu- | 
tation since the days of the great Revolution, when | 
the name of a Poissarde was the synonym of blood | 
and cruelty ; the ambulatory fishwoman, however, | 
is but a poor needy creature, who has to turn the | 
capital of a franc or two for her daily bread ; if she | 
assume an air of defiance, it is directed against the | 
police, who are perpetually goading her to move on, | 
and with whom she wages a continual war of words. 

She is a match for the hardest bargainer, and sel- | 
dom scruples to launch a torrent of abuse at the | 


that runs northward, and come upon a troop of 
masons’ labourers or garcons at their dinner under 
a hoarding. Each one has furnished himself with 
the best part of a cubic foot of coarse bread, which 
he sops in a basin of brown soup, floating with car- 
rots and rags of boiled beef. Bread is the Parisian 
labourer’s chief diet; and if you are out early 
enough to encounter them in the morning on their 
way to work, you may chance to be startled at the 
quantity which each one provides for the day’s con- 
sumption. At the present moment the mass of the 


head of a stingy bidder. Her costume differs lit- | labouring population of Paris, owing to the exten- 
tle from that of the marchande de quatre saisons, | sive building improvements which have been so 
but she eschews the long locks of hair, and gene- | long in progress, are tolerably well employed, 





yally encases her feet in sabots. 
What piercing cry is that which, with its ‘‘ A Ja 
fraiche ! & la fraiche!” rings sharply above the | 
tumult? It is the marchand de coco, carrying a 
temple of concord on his back, streaming with red | 
ribbons, and finished off at top with a bust of the | 
emperor. “ Qui veux boire?’ Who'll drink, | 
who'll drink ? he bawls, and flourishes a glittering 
goblet in the air. It is a cheap and temperate | 
drink he offers for sale, being probably nothing 
but weak liquorice tea, of which the thirsty work- | 
man may drink, if he choose, a pint for two cen- 
times, or the fifth part of a penny. He is never 
long without customers, and will replenish the hol- 
low vault of his glittering temple at the fountain | 
half-a-dozen times in the course of a summer’s | 
day. 
Now we come upon a book-stall spread along | 
the wall which flanks the river. The owner is lay- 
ing out his stock, opening the volumes at the title- 
page, and confining them open, in spite of the wind, | 
by barriers of twine. A young notary is poring 
over the books in search of some cheap copy of a | 
desiderated work, and pale students from the 
Quartier Latin stand thumbing them and medi- | 
tating a bargain. Up comes a portly dame, clat- | 


| taking into account the numbers which the ne- 
cessities of the war have drafted into the army ; 
but we have seen the time when the number of 
those out of employ exceeded those employed ; and 
we have our own notions as to the immediate causes 
of revolution for which Paris is so notorious. Let 
us change the scene again. 

It is evening ; and, returning from a stroll in the 
environs, we are invited by strains of solemn 
music, in which the human voice mingles with the 
subdued diapason of the organ, to enter the open 
door of achurch. The dusky light does not admit 
of our seeing much ; dim figures are moving noise- 
lessly near the altar, and it is from these comes the 
dolorous anthem which reverberates from the 
vaulted roof. There are no pews or pew-like divi- 


| sions upon the broad area of the church, but rush- 


bottomed chairs are scattered about, with little 
footstools and patches of matting for the use of 


/ such as come to attend the vain mass, performing 


for some departed soul, or, unheeding that, to 
kneel and pray. These latter are but few, and 
those for the most part women advanced in life; 
some are silent, with a rosary in their hands, slip- 
ping a bead now and then through their fingers to 
tell off their inaudible petitions; others kneel and 














tering in huge sabots, and lugging a ponderous | mutter indistinctly their paternosters or aves, while 
basketful of summer fruits, fresh and luscious ; | strangers and idlers pace the floor unconcernedly, 
she is clad in provincial garb, and wears on her | looking at the various objects worthy of note, or 
head what seems a huge poke-bonnet of the Eng- | conversing in an under tone. At various points 
lish school, put on wrong-side foremost, exposing | around the area are stationed the confessionals, 
her brown round face, but effectually shielding her | some with their doors closed and some open. Now 
neck and shoulders. The young notary no sooner | and then a female figure enters the church, walks 
sets eyes on her than he drops that ‘ Code Na- | straight to the confessional, and shuts herself in; 
poleon,” which he was in the act of cheapening, | and at intervals also one is seen emerging from 
seizes her round the neck and kisses the brown | the confessional and departing; but among wor- 
face—a compliment which she returns as heartily | shippers or penitents we can see not a single one in 
and unreservedly as though all the world were not | the male garb. To speculate on the causes of this 
looking on. The truth is, the market-woman is | practical neglect of their state religion by the men 
the young notary’s mother ; he is the apple of her | of Paris would but lead to the expression of our 
eye, the joy of her life; she has spent the accumu- | opinions with regard to the transparent delusions 
lations of years in educating him for a profession, | of Popery, which blights not only Paris, but 
and, to secure his advancement in it, she will toil | France. On descending the steps in departing, 
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we are assailed by a group of the lame, the halt, the 
blind, and the hopelessly diseased, stationed around 
the church door; and we observe that a lady-like 
widow, whose grief-worn face we had remarked as 


she entered the confessional, pauses on the first | 


step, purse in hand, and deals out to each of the 
needy applicants a not inconsiderable dole, ere, 
crossing the street, she enters a vehicle waiting 
for her at a distance, and drives off. 

Did space allow, we might change the scene 
again and agair 2 hundred times over, as easily as 
the slides are shifted in a magic lantern, and exhibit 
the living fancies and phantasms of Parisian life, 
until all that floats on the surface of Parisian 
society had been passed in review. Yet even then 
we should have done but little towards delineating 
the capital of France. Around that little island in 
the centre of the Seine the history of a thousand 
years is concentred—a history of some of the 
brightest and some of the darkest deeds which 
have ever honoured or disgraced humanity. The 
“ stones” of Paris yet tell the tale of what the city, 
which boasts itself as the centre of European civilis- 
ation, has been in every age of its existence. 
recurring to the subject, we shall have something 
to say both of the present and the past; prefer- 
ring, however, when it is possible to do so, to speak 
from personal observation rather than from the 
reports of others. 





THE WIND WITCH OF THE RUSSIAN 
STEPPES. 
Whoever travels a few miles into the steppes, 
soon hears the word burian.* Against the burian 
inveighs the herdsman with his oxen and horses ; 
over the burian laments the huntsman ; the burian 
is the dread of the gardener and the hope of the 
cook. In the soil of the steppe, which is pecu- 
liarly fertile in certain plants, which we call weeds, 
the burian shoot up to an incredible height, 
wherever cultivation has loosened the solid soil, 
which they avoid, and their peculiar use is, that, 
dried up in the autumn, they furnish the only fuel 
of these regions. Asin the pampas of Buenos Ayres, 
these thistles distinguish themselves above all, 


acquiring a size, a development and ramification, | 
which is really marvellous. Often do they stand like | 


little trees around the humble earth-hovels of the 


country people ; on favourable soil they often form | 
an extensive bush, even overtopping the horseman, | 


who is as helpless in it as in a wood, since they in- 
tercept the sight and vet afford no trunk which 
might be climbed. 


Russia. Even the little milfoil grows several feet 
high and is not a little prized, since the inhabit- 
ants, who, from their poor provision, carefully ex- 
amine the heating power of the burian, value it as 
the best material for fuel. But the most charac- 


teristic of all the plants of the burian is that which | 
the Russians call “perekatipole,” the “leap in | 
the field,” and the German colonists more hap- | 
A poor thistle plant, it | 
divides its strength in the formation of numerous | 


pily the “ Wind Witch.” 





* The burian form a class of rough troublesome plants, 


Tn | 


Beside the thistle rises the | 
wormwood, intermingled with the gigantic mul- | 
lein or high-taper, the ‘“ steppe-light ” of Lesser | 


dry, slender shoots, which spread out on all sides 
and are entangled with one another. More bitter 
than wormwood, the cattle will not touch it, even 
in times of the utmost famine. The domes which 
it forms upon the turf are often three feet high, 
and sometimes ten to fifteen in circumference, 
arched over with naked, delicate, thin branches, 
| In the autumn the stem of the plant rots off, and 
the globe of branches dries up into a ball, light as 
| a feather, which is then driven, by the autumnal 
| winds, through the air over the steppe. Numbers of 
| such balls often fly at once over the plain with such 
rapidity that no horseman can catch them ; now 
| hopping with short, quick springs along the 
| ground; now whirling in great circles round each 
| other, rolling onward in a spirit-like dance over 
the turf; now, caught by an eddy, rising suddenly 
a hundred feet into the air. Often one wind witch 
| hooks on to another, twenty more join company, 
| and the whole gigantic yet airy mass rolls away 
before the piping east wind. Surely man does not 
| need a rocky abyss, a mine, or howling sea storms 
| to give him food enough for superstition. The 
steppe receives a more terrible life when a country. 
man “ cleans his farm,” that is, when he has set on 
fire the burian upon it, with the remains of old 
straw and hay, now useless on account of the new 
harvest, and full of mice and other vermin ; among 
| the common grass the flame creeps like a serpent, 
with a measured swiftness ; here it seizes a burian 
| bush, and with a tremendous noise the blaze soars || 
high toward heaven, crackling and hissing ; there, || 
reaching a tract of flourishing feather-grass, it rises || 
| in a light white flame, darts with terrible activity || 
| over the waving field, devouring millions of delicate 
feathers in a few moments. Sometimes, hemmed || 
in between two roads bare of vegetation, or between 
streams of water, the flame draws itself together || 
and almost disappears ; then, suddenly reaching a | 
new dry surface of grass, gains new and fearful 
power, spreads into a wide sea of smoke and fire, in | 
which the columns of flame, whirling up higher and 
brighter than the rest, mark the unlucky situations || 
of human dwellings. Steppe fires of this kind often 
move about over a region for eight or ten days, || 
crossing and diverging in directions which cannot 
be calculated on, following every alteration of the 
breeze, and bidding defiance to the best considered 
attempts at escape. 

But the steppe is barren, robbed of vegetation ; 
what the flames had spared is but the victim of the 
icy breath of the piercing winter. Ever denser 
and more gloomy, the clouds draw together, ever 

| thicker falls the snow, and ever more cutting 
| drives the cold north wind over the unprotected | 
surface. The belated traveller urges his horse 
with the most pressing haste. Silver streaks rise | 
| up from the plain, and ascend with increasing fre- 
| quency ; the wind begins to howl and bluster ; the 
| air glistens more and more with crystals of snow, |, 
and, at last, all this becomes one dense, dim mass, 
| proceeding in one direction till, caught by a whirl- 
wind, it rushes round in a circle or rebounds from |) 
the elevated portions of the steppe. This is the | 
“buran,” the steppe storm; long before this the || 
frightened driver has perceived its tokens, and with 
all the force of desperation lashed his gradually 
wearying horse. More violently and rapidly the 
snow-wreaths succeed one another, circling round 
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and confounding everything in painful dizziness, 

every thought of finding the right path is given 

up, and all must be trusted to the instinct of the 
| horse, which now flies as if driven by a madman 
| over the plain. Close by the sledge roars a terri- 
fied herd, and the passing glance through the thick 
snow dust just allows the traveller to perceive how, 
blinded by anguish, they precipitate themselves 
over a precipice, at the foot of which their shat- 
tered bones whiten in the following spring. 

Every hope seems lost, and death certain; then 
the night comes on, and the storm begins to flag ; 
the masses of driven snow sink down, and, as sud- 
denly as it arose, the buran subsides after lasting 
scarcely half a day ; the atmosphere becomes again 
brightened by the evening twilight, and the ex- 
hausted traveller sees a human dwelling before 
him. If it affords but little compensation for 
the toil endured, it at least allows of slumber. 
A pleasant dream bears the tired wanderer to 
the distant home. On the pleasant banks of 
the stream that glides along there, he strays 
through fertile meadows, till evening sinks upon 
the warm earth. 
freshing, from the soil, sweep through the bor- 
dering alders, and clothe them in their veil. 
A gentle sound trembles through the fragrant 
evening air. The bell of the native village calls 
him home—to that which, in spite of all inter- 
vening things, he never does nor can forget, the 
paradise of childhood, the house of his parents, 
his mother’s arms.* 





INGENUITY OF SEAMEN. 


Some years ago we were at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and having heard that some British sea- 
| men, belonging to a man-of-war lying at anchor 
| inthe bay, were driving some bullocks down to 
the jetty to embark them in the ship’s boats, and 
| desirmg to learn how this was to be managed, 
| knowing, as we did, that the floor of the jetty, 
| which was several feet above the sea, was broken 
| and impassable by such large animals, we walked 
| down to the scene of action. 
| The bullocks had arrived, and were kept toge- 
| ther by several natives. On the jetty were a great 
many seamen busily employed in removing planks 
from some parts, and with them forming a rude 
kind of bridge over that which was broken; be- 





yond this bridge a ship’s anchor lay firmly fixed | 


to the jetty, having part of its shank and the ring 
| above the surface. The preparations made, the 
noose of a rope was passed over the horns of one 
of the bullocks, and he was then separated from 
| the herd and driven on the jetty, some of the sea- 
| men holding the end of the rope, which from time 
| totime they pulled, as the bullock’s dislike to a 
| seafaring life was evinced by a determination not 
| to“ move on.” At length the animal reached the 
| loose planks, and seemed to exert all his powers of 
| Tesistance ; the seamen pulled, others urged him 
| from the rear, and by hauling, shouting, thump- 
ing, got him over the bridge at last. This was no 
sooner accomplished than the beast set off at full 





* From “ The Plant,” by Schleiden. London: Bailliere. 


gallop, despite the rope and the seamen, and ap- 
parently selected one of the men on whom to 
wreak his vengeance, chasing him to the end of 
the jetty, and, had the man hesitated in making a 
flying leap into the sea, would soon have tossed 
him into it with his horns. We anxiously watched 
the men, that we might see how they would re- 
lieve themselves from the jeopardy they were in, 
for the bullock now commanded the jetty, and 
they had no shelter nor means of escape that we 
could discover. However, the ingenuity of the 
seamen saved them all, and enabled them to make 
use of the bullocks as they pleased. They ran 
with the end of the rope in their hands to the 
ring of the anchor, through which they passed it, 
and still ran on, the bullock being in full chase 
after them. He passed the ring, but was sud- 
denly thrown to the ground, by the sudden check 
given to his head by the tightening of the rope: 
he was soon surrounded by the seamen, who by 
other nautical contrivances soon lowered him into 
the boat by the horns. The others of the herd 


| were treated in the same manner. 


Moist, misty dews rise, re- | 


| 





This slight anecdote may tend to show the 
facility with which seamen overcome difficulties: 
they often meet them, but seldom fail in finding a 
remedy. Practice makes perfect. 





Purtry. 


£0 MAY. 


Tov levely queen, with sportive band 
Of promises and flowers, 

Thou hast made earth a beauteous land 
With thy warm breath and showers. 


Thou hail’st the care-worn sons of men 
With merry minstrelsy ; 

The modest blossoms in the glen 
Peep out to hear the glee. 


Since spring’s green garlands last were spread 
Upon the gladsome sward, 

Through what strange scenes have we been led 
By thy wise hand, O Lord! 


What tender mercies have been given 
Into our brimming cup; 

What sinfulness has been forgiven ; 
Too much to reckon up. 


’Tis true thy dancing footsteps rove 
On graves new to thine eyes ; 

Where slumber those for whom we strove, 
And vainly pour’d our cries. 


But God has ta’en them in his love— 
All Merciful and High ; 

They hail another spring above, 
Whose freshness ne’er will die. 


What shade or sunshine may be given 
Ere next thy voice we hear, 

Is with the treasured things of heaven 
That do not claim our care. 


Then from the haunts of toil come forth, 
Ye heart-sick sons of care ; 
Come, and rejoice at Beauty’s birth, 
And breathe her fragrant air. 
MARY LEWIS. 
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A PLEA FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


TuxE following deeply affecting sketch is from a lecture on 
Ragged Schools, recently delivered before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association by Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, whose 
labours in this interesting field of Christian philanthropy 
are so well known. 

“ There is another class in that table who are entered as 
fatherless with a drunken mother. Let me lift the curtain 
from their condition, and leave you to judge what instru- 
mentality can reach and save them but a Ragged School. 
Let me now conduct you to the Horse Wynd, a steep 
narrow street; once, when Edinburgh was a walled city, 
the principal thoroughfare from the south; and where, in 
the days of our grandfathers, the great, if not the noble, 
resided. ‘They tell of a lady, once a resident in the Horse 
Wynd, so punctilious in matters of etiquette, that she must 
ride out to dinner in her chariot, although the horses’ heads, 
when she entered the carriage, were at the door of the 
house where she was to dine. These dwellings still stand, 
with their graud and ample staircases, up which you might 
march a troop of soldiers ; with heavy solid marble flanking 
the handful of cinders over which poverty now sits shiver- 
ing; with angels and heathen gods looking grimly down 
from the ceiling on a wretched group stretched beneath 
their rags on a corner of the floor, that once shook to 
dances and dancers that have all passed away. These 


dwellings are now the homes of the poorest of the poor. ’ 


In one we found a mother with some half naked children 
around her, and in her arms a yellow, sallow, sickly, 
skeleton infant. Engaged in pastoral visits from house to 
house, we spoke to this woman of her soul, and warned her 
against the vice to which we knew she was addicted: and 
doing so, were often interrupted by the infant in her arms, 


looking in its mother’s face and pulling her dishevelled | 


hair. It was ever addressing her with a pitiful moan and 
wail, and we at length asked what it said. That woman 
was a drunkard; yet, like wall flowers clinging to a ruin 
and breathing fragrance on it, some of her better nature 
still survived. She burst into tears, and said—‘ It is asking 
for bread, and I have none to give it.’ I had often seen 
death, but never famine before ; and now, shocked to read 
it in the emaciated forms and hollow cheeks of those chil- 
dren, one of them was despatched for a loaf of bread. Now 
I have been in a menagerie when the wild beasts were fed ; 
I have seen the lion, the tiger, the lank and hungry wolf 
fall fiercely on their evening meal; but never more keenly, 
with more voracity and avidity, than these hnman creatures 
on that bread. These are the homes out of which we draft 
our recruits ; these are the children our arms embrace ; and 
few things are more pleasant than to see how soon, amid 
the light, and love, and knowledge of our Asylum, they 
lose that sad and suffering look; they grow merry as 
crickets, sharp as needles, playful as kittens, cheerful as 
larks ; and how the porridge lights the dull eye, fills up the 
hollow cheek, and rounds off the angles of starvation into 
plumpness and flowing lines of grace and beauty ! 

* One other class only we would select, and lift for an 
instant the veil from their sorrows and misery. You will 
observe we have in the table, sixty-five with both parents 
worthless ; and although I could furnish you cases, not one 
iota in some respects behind the following, let me for 
variety’s sake give you a case as related by Mr. Clay, a 
most distinguished philanthropist, and chaplain to the 
Preston jail. The boy, whose case he tells, was eleven 
years of age ; and while he had been three times in jail, he 
had a brother, who, but ten years old, had been four times 
there, and on the last of these occasions was committed to 
seven days’ imprisonment for the very heinous offence of 
sleeping out. Poor fellow! No wonder that he slept 
out; the winter night was less cold, the frozen ground less 
hard, than the hearts at home. ‘ My father,’ said the 
boy to Mr. Clay, ‘kept a jerry shop; he was drunk nearly 
every night. My mother died through his beating her. 
It was not long before he got wed again; the woman’s 
name was Aggy Stevenson. My father then gave over 
drinking a bit, but soon began again. He was a porter at 
a railway station, and came home drunk when he got paid 
on Friday night; and then he took James aud me, and 
said he would take us to the canal and drown us.’ He 
attempted it: with these two trembling boys, one in each 
hand, that monster walked out beneath God’s blessed sky 








to perpetrate this horrid crime, and but for a woman whom 
God had sent there to fish them out, he had done the deed, 
And where was the woman, that she, although a step. 
mother, did not step between him and this deed, dare the 
savage to do his worst, and tell him that over her mangled 
murdered body he must drag these victims to their death ? 
Was she dead? No; for the sake of humanity, not even 
dead drunk ; but cool and calm, with a heart within hey 
that bad rung to the stroke like a nether millstone, had we 
tried it on that table. If, since the days demons first 
looked out of human eyes, and expressed the thoughts of 
hell in human speech, there was ever one whom devil’s 
hand might have baptized by the name of Legion, it was 
she. She stirred not; lifting neither head nor hand, she 
looked on these two trembling children in the grasp of that 
drunken savage, and with a cool, calm, calculating, match. 
less malignity, but said, ‘If you are going to drown them, 
you may as well leave their shoes for Johnny.’ To such 
mothers, unless you help us, you leave these children. 

“ Now, without extending our illustrations of the misery 
which these children are doomed to suffer, I will first say, 
that the old system which regarded them as subjects of 
punishment instead of objects of pity, was an outrage as 
great on justice as humanity. No doubt, where crime js 
committed, there must always be a criminal; and I am not 
here objecting to punishment, although I believe that 
whatever terror it may strike into others, mere merciless 
punishment neither does, nor can do, good to the party 
punished. Unless they are convinced that the rod is 
wielded by the hand of love, men are not to be beaten into 
virtue. Man’s heart is like a bar of iron; the fire must go 
before the hammer. Bury it in the glowing coal, penetrate 
it with the softening elements of love, it bends to the blow, 
and receives its shape at your hand. Not so the cold iron; 
no, nor cold hearts; the more they are hammered, the 
more they are hardened. It is not to the punishment of 
crime I object, but to the punishment of another than the 
veritable criminal. And when a poor, shoeless, shirtless, 
starved, unntaught, and uncared-for creature, whose head 
hardly reaches the bar, and who has to be set upon it that 
the twelve grave jurymen may see the object of legal 
vengeance, is tried and condemned according to forms of 
law, the whole scene revolts us. Do men ask, is crime to 
go unpunished? I say, no. But produce me the real 
criminal, and if you do not find the offender in court among 
the audience, in that hard and scowling ruffian—in that 
woman who sits with bloated face watching the proceed- 
ings—in the father or mother who compelled their child 
to steal—then, perhaps, you may find him in more respect- 
able society. Among the guardians of the poor, the priests 
of religion, the ministers of state, your senators, your fat 
and well-fed citizens, your ladies and gentlemen, who saw 
that child lying in the gutter, perishing before their eyes, 
nor made one effort to save him. In the sight of God and 
man, these, not he, are amenable, and must answer for it 
at the bar when the question shall be asked, ‘ Where is 
thy brother Abel ?’ 

“Nor is there one here, let me add, who knows these 
things, and does naught to help them, who can raise his 
hands and say, ‘These hands are clean.’ If that poor 
child who stares like a wild beast at all that array of 
justice, who cannot read a letter of your laws, does not 
know the name of the reigning sovereign, does not know 
the name even of a Saviour, never heard but in a curse the 
name of God, and who has yet within him undeveloped an 
intellect as divine and a heart as kindly as your own, knew 
his rights and wrongs enough, he would turn round on the 
hounds of justice, and stand at bay like a hunted deer ; the 
assailed would become the assailant, the accused start up 
into the accuser; and, raising his emaciated arm in an 
appeal to high heaven, he would summon that court to the 
bar of God’s righteous judgment, and, standing both on 
his wrongs and his rights, he would fling back your mercy, 
and demand justice at your hands. Jeremy Bentham says 
truly, that the poor would need less charity if they got 
more justice. In times gone by, what iniquities have been 
perpetrated in our courts of justice! on other days as well 
as that when, in your merry England some hundred years 
ago, they led out a boy and girl, the one ten, the other 
twelve years of age, and hung these infants up in the face 
of the sun, what crimes have, not been expiated, but per- 
petrated on our scaffolds!” 





























